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"But," said Mr, Hennessey, 
"these open-shop min ye menshun 
say they are fr unions if properly 
conducted" 

"Shure," said Mr. Dooley, "if 
properly conducted. No strikes, no 
rules, no contracts, no scales, hard- 
ly iny wages and dam feu> mem- 
bers, 31 

The effort to overthrow the 
Revolutionary Government of Cu- 
ba proceeds on various fronts. 

The Cuban counterrevolution- 
aries have set up a "government in 
exile" dedicated to restoring the 
nationalized properties to their 
former owners. They have proj- 
ected an early invasion of the 
island. By way of anticipation, 
terrorists have been planting 
bombs indiscriminately in crowded 
areas of Havana. Others have 
sought to form guerrilla nuclei of 
a counterrevolutionary army in- 
side Cuba. In military camps in 
Florida and Guatemala still other 
contingents are in training for the 
landing. 

Behind these Benedict Arnolds 
and mercenary killers stand well- 



heeled henchmen of former dic- 
tator Batista, some giant U.S. cor- 
porations and the sinister Central 
Intelligence Agency that accounts 
to no one for the enormous funds 
it disburses. Behind them, too, 
stand the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties. By cutting off sugar 
imports and imposing a tight eco- 
nomic blockade on the small coun- 
try, Eisenhower and Congress 
sought to starve the Cuban people 
into submission. Kennedy, since 
coming into office, has tried to 
tighten the screws still further. 

On another front, the State De- 
partment broke off diplomatic 
relations and pressed all the Latin- 
American countries to follow suit 
in a holy anti-Communist crusade 
against a rebellious people that 
dared lay profane hands on Wall 
Street's holdings, American tour- 
ists whom the Castro government 
sought to attract to the tropical 
vacationland were scared away by 
the State Department in order to 
cut down Cuba's income from 
tourism, and when a few went 
anyway to see for themselves what 
the truth might be, the State De- 
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parturient slammed down its own 
Iron Curtain, putting Cuba off 
bounds in violation of the dem- 
ocratic right of American citizens 
to travel any place they please for 
pleasure or education. 

To this, add the media of mass 
communication in the United 
States, The press, radio and TV 
payola boys and quiz geniuses are 
doing their utmost to prepare pub- 
lic opinion for the planned con- 
version of Cuba into another 
Guatemala or Korea, campaigning 
■with ferocious intensity against 
the Castro government, picturing 
it as having gone "Communist/' 
the more lurid ones talking dark- 
ly about Russian "spies" and Rus- 
sian "rocket bases" a few miles 
off the coast of Florida. 

Where Draper Comes In 

In a key area, however, public 
opinion is far from that state of 
brain-washed stupor displayed at 
the opening of the Korean conflict. 
In fact, well-known figures, - who 
have taken the trouble to make 
first-hand investigations, have 
spoken up forcefully in behalf of 
the beleaguered Cuban people and 
against Washington's reactionary 
designs. Their reports have had 
great impact, particularly among 
intellectuals. This has given the 
counterrevolutionary propagandists 
a problem somewhat beyond their 
customary skills. How do you win, 
or at least neutralize, thoughtful 
persons inclined to support the 
Cuban side because of facts they 
have read in Listen, Yankee! or 
similar sources? The matter is im- 
portant because such people can 
articulate and lead public opposi- 
tion to an armed adventure in the 
Caribbean. 

This is where Theodore Draper 
comes in. As the author of The 
Roots of American Communism 



and American Communism and 
Soviet Russia, the first two vol- 
umes of a three-volume history of 
the American Communist party. 
Draper has won a reputation for 
scrupulous concern for facts and 
for expert knowledge of the com- 
munist movement. His reputation 
for factual accuracy in the two 
published volumes is solidly based, 
whatever the final verdict may be 
on the correspondence between his 
general opinions and the truth. 
Draper has now entered the politi- 
cal struggle over Cuba, bringing 
to bear the reputation he earned as 
a historian. His contention is that 
Castro "betrayed" the Cuban rev- 
olution and is taking Cuba down 
the road to totalitarianism. This is 
a well-gnawed theme in the Cu- 
ban counterrevolutionary press; 
Eisenhower philosophized on it a 
bit between rounds of golf; and the 
State Department has adopted it 
as the official line for its propa- 
ganda machine. Draper offers it in 
a highly sophisticated version 
aimed at providing intellectuals 
with a perfect rationalization for 
abandoning any sympathy for the 
Castro regime. 

The article, Castro's Cuba — A 
Revolution Betrayed?, appeared as 
the main feature in the March 
issue of Encounter t a British 
monthly, and has now been re- 
printed in New York by the social- 
democratic New Leader as a sup- 
plement in pamphlet form to its 
March 27 issue. The pamphlet is 
advertised at 25 cents a copy, $20 
for 100, or $175 for 1,000 copies, 
an attractive offer, it must be ad- 
mitted, in case you feel strongly 
about that man in Havana, have 
dough to back your feelings, and 
want to help spread the antl- 
Castro gospel. 

As his immediate targets, Draper 
takes the "myth makers"; namely, 



authors of favorable reports on 
the Cuban revolution, singling out 
for special attention Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, C. 
Wright Mills, Samuel Shapiro, 
Paul Johnson, Leo Huberman and 
Paul M. Sweezy. They get rough 
treatment. 

Mills, a "Front Man"? 

For example, Draper admits 
that f Wright i^ni« r>f r^iiimiflfi 



Not unexpectedly, he succeeds well 
in this enterprise, particularly in 
finding inconsistencies of inter- 
pretation and theoretical blunders 
among the various authors. The 
Cuban reality is complex; the re- 
porters are variegated in back- 
ground and outlook and ill- 
equipped in revolutionary theory. 
Draper finds quftennan _and 
Sweezy, the editors of Monthly 
Review, especially vulnerable 
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Yankee! , gives an authentic ac- 
count of the way the Cuban lead- 
ers talk, which was what Mills yet 
out to do. ("Sometimes the words 
in the book," says Draper, "were 
so close to those I had heard that 
I felt I knew the name of the 
source.") Yet Draper insists that 
a reader has "a right to expect" 
that a "sociologist would at least 
be able to give a reasonably ac- 
curate report of the social struc- 
ture of the country" and he con- 
demns Mills' effort: "The book as 
a whole is just as honest and dis- 
honest as any unrelieved propa- 
ganda is likely to be, and if Mills 
merely sought to be a front man 
for the Castro propaganda ma- 
chine, he has succeeded brilliantly. 
But is that all that should be 
expected of C. Wright Mills?" 

To avoid having his own article 
appear as unrelieved propaganda, 
Draper also attacks Red Star Over 
Cuba, a book by Nathaniel Weyl 
that makes Castro out to have 
been "a trusted Soviet agent" since 
1948. An audience that knows 
anything at all about Cuba will 
reject that out of hand as a 
product of the Batista propaganda 
machine, Draper, naturally, is 
severe with Weyl. 

Draper combs the writings of 
his targets for inconsistencies, or 
seeming inconsistencies, inac- 
curacies and rouddleheaded theory. 



things as their conclusion from a 
"personal incident" — an interview 
with a few peasants through a 
translator — that the Cuban pea- 
sants are not "anxious to own their 
own plots of land" and "didn't 
understand the question at :ill un- 
til it had been repeatedly re- 
phrased and explained." Draper 
acidly observes that "the Cuban 
peasants are truly unique, and no 
one apparently ever understood 
them before — certainly not Fidel 
Castro who put so much emphasis 
on giving them their own land in 
1953 and after." 

Yet this campaign in behalf of 
accuracy and consistency and 
theoretical clarity is not exactly 
free from tendentiousness. In the 
case of Cuba — Anatomy oj a Rev- 
olution, for example, our historian, 
despite his reputation for objec- 
tivity, somehow manages to avoid 
challenging the main point_ made 
hyHuberman and Sweezy — Tflat 
the Cuban revolution is doing well 
economically and has already 
brought impressive benefits to the 
poorest layers of workers and pea- 
sants. Similarly he appears to 
have concluded that for a political- 
ly minded research expert, silence 
is the best policy to adopt toward 
the critical opinion expressed by 
Huberman and Sweezy of the 
Cuban Communist party. Discus- 
sion of that theme might conflict 






with picturing the CP as a mono- 
lithic juggernaut rolling toward 
totalitarian power in Cuba. 

Rigorous as he is in the stand- 
ards he imposes on the theses of 
others, Draper is a bit more re- 
laxed when it comes to his own. 
One of his central contentions is 
that Castro Is a "Pied Piper*' bent 
on leading Cuba into the camp of 
Stalinism. The conclusion really 
follows from preconceptions Dra- 
per brings to his analysis, but he 
also tries to find facts to support 
it. Here is one which he presents 
like a prosecuting attorney as a 
key piece of evidence in his case: 

"Events have also dealt unkind- 
ly with Jean-Paul Sartre's clair- 
voyance. In the introduction (dated 
September 12, I960) to the Brazil- 
ian edition of his series of articles 
on Cuba, he wrote: 'No, if Cuba 
desires to separate from the West- 
ern bloc, it is not through the 
crazy ambition of linking itself to 
the Eastern bloc' He also com- 
municated his certainty that 'its 
objective is not to strengthen one 
bloc to the detriment of the other.' 
On December 10, Major Guevara 
was 'crazy' enough to announce 
publicly in Moscow: 'We whole- 
heartedly support the statement 
adopted by this conference [of 81 
Communist parties].* It would be 
hard to imagine any way of link- 
ing Cuba more closely to the East- 
ern bloc or of strengthening that 
bloc to the detriment of the West 
than the wholehearted support of 
this statement." 

Guevara was in Moscow in De- 
cember as head of a mission seek- 
ing trade relations that could 
prove decisive in preventing 
American imperialism from 
strangling the Cuban economy. He 
would have been a strange human 
and still stranger diplomat not to 
have felt gratitude for the timely 
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aid the Soviet bloc countries 
granted Cuba, So that the reader 
can judge for himself how "crazy" 
Guevara actually was in express- 
ing his gratitude, here is the 
relevant section of a report he 
made over the air on his return: 

Guevara's Report 

"Mr. Gregorio Ortega: Major, in 
your trip through the socialist 
countries you happened to be at 
the meeting of eighty-one Com- 
munist and workers' parties. They 
issued a declaration and an appeal. 
I understand that you made some 
statements about this historic 
meeting which reached us only in 
part over the cables. 

"What can you tell us about this 
declaration and this appeal? 

"Dr. Guevara: Well, the truth 
is that I didn't speak about the 
declaration, but only supported 
with enthusiasm the part in which 
Cuba was mentioned and cited as 
a shining example for the Ameri- 
cas, And, in addition, the fact that 
it was mentioned four times in 
this declaration, of the capital im- 
portance which an event of this 
character has; the meeting of the 
Communist countries of the whole 
world. 

"For us, really, it was an im- 
portant happening, a thing worthy 
of pride, to see the importance 
which was given to the Cuban 
Revolution which is considered 
one of the most outstanding phen- 
omena of the world today and 
perhaps, after the Chinese Rev- 
olution, the most important event 
that has occurred in the world in 
the struggle against the imperial- 
ist powers, 

"There was simply a gathering 
at the Hall of the Trade Unions 
of the Soviet Union, a traditional 
hall where foreign visitors can 
speak. We didn't develop anything 



but the theme as to why, in our 
estimation, Cuba was the example 
for the Americas . . . ♦ 

"We said there at that time that 
Cuba was an example because of 
the form in which it had developed 
its struggle and because it had in- 
terpreted the situation perfectly 
when the time came to bring forth 
the Revolution, We believe that 
there are three fundamental con- 
tributions which the Cuban Rev- 
olution has already made, things 
that are not new, which have 
taken place in other countries, too, 
but which we put into practice for 
the first time in the Americas and 
which we rediscovered, not having 
had an exact, theoretical under- 
standing of what others had con- 
tributed. "* 

. The "three fundamental con- 
tributions," according to Guevara* 
are the creation of an "insurrec- 
tional focus," the basing of rev- 
olutions in Latin America "funda- 
mentally on the peasant classes," 
and, on coming to power, the 
destruction of the armed forces 
constructed by the ruling classes. 
Did Guevara do wrong in Mos- 
cow to speak of the Cuban rev- 
olutionary experience along such 
lines and to expound its signifi- 
cance, as he saw it, for other 
countries, particularly those in 
Latin America? As a politician of 
completely different stripe, Dra- 
per is, of course, entitled to take 
a dim view of the pride Guevara 
displayed in Moscow over the 
Cuban Revolution, but doesn't a 
reader have a right to expect at 
least a reasonably accurate report 
of what the representative of the 
Cuban government said in Mos- 
cow? 

Theodore Draper's analysis of 
the course of events in the Cuban 
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revolution suffers from a defect 
that has no rational explanation 
if you consider his approach to be 
objective and scientific — he leaves 
out the role of American im- 
perialism as a cause for the radi- 
calization of the revolution. 

Our learned historian might be 
dealing with the world as it 
was before Columbus discovered 
America for all you will learn 
from him about such provocative 
actions as the slashing and then 
ending of the sugar quota, the 
imposition of an economic block- 
ade on Cuba, the crescendo of 
insults, proddings and aggressions 
under auspices of the State De- 
partment and Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the ominous current 
preparations under American mil- 
itary advisers for armed invasion 
of the small island. 

What political ends does this 
singular omission serve? 

Instructive Parallel 

In seeking the answer, I suggest 
a careful comparison of Draper's 
pamphlet, Castro's Cuba — A Rev- 
olution Betrayed?, which appeared 
in the New Leader of March 27 
and the State Department "White 
Paper 1 * on Cuba which was re- 
leased April 3 and reprinted in 
next morning's New York Times, 
The State Department document 
was drafted by Arthur M. Schles- 
mger Jr., former Harvard his- 
torian, with the "cooperation of 
Richard Goodwin," according to 
E. W. Kenworthy of the New York 
Times, and was "written in the 
White House under the close di- 
rection of President Kennedy." 
James Reston reports in the April 
5 New York Times that Kennedy 
"approved the State Department's 
White Paper on Cuba after con- 
sultation with Secretary of State 
Rusk and the head of the Cen- 
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tral Intelligence Agency, Allen 
Dulles . . ." 

The line of this piece of State 
Department propaganda is start- 
lingly close to the line of Draper's 
pamphlet. Like Draper, the White 
House team assiduously avoids 
mentioning the role of American 
imperialism, both past, present 
and projected, in relation to the 
Cuban revolution. The same key 
arguments as Draper's reach the 
same lulling conclusion; i.e., that 
the present warlike situation be- 
tween Cuba and the United States 
is solely the fault of Fidel Castro, 
In fact the two pamphlets coincide 
so closely as to make perfect sup- 
plements. 

This is not just my impression. 
On April 5 Max Lerner of the 
New York Post hailed the State 
Department "analysis and mani- 
festo" as "an important event in 
the technique of American foreign 
policy," It's "part of a new di- 
plomacy of the intellectuals," a 
diplomacy aimed at the intellec- 
tuals in Cuba and the rest of Latin 
America, 

And here's the word on Draper. 
"To complete the Schlesinger an- 
alysis," said the Post columnist, 
"I strongly urge you to read a 
long article by Theodore Draper 
— 'Castro's Cuba: A Revolution 
Betrayed?' . . . makes mincemeat 
of the recent books on Cuba by 
C, Wright Mills, Paul Sweezy and 
Leo Huberman . . . We still need 
a good book on Cuba, but until it 
comes the Draper and Schlesinger 
analysis are the best available." 

Schlesinger and Draper omit the 
aggressive role of American im- 
perialism because Allen Dulles' 
propaganda smokescreen requires 
it. Once this is left out of con- 
sideration, the defensive reaction 
of the Cuban Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment loses its reason and ap- 



pears pure madness. In such "an- 
alysis," everything is conveniently 
reduced to what Bohemia Libre, 
a counterrevolutionary magazine 
described by Draper as "the edi- 
tion in exile of Cuba's most fa- 
mous magazine," calls Castro's 
"paranoia"; or, as Draper phrases 
it for the audience he is shooting 
at, "ray worst apprehensions have 
come true," Fidel Castro pushed 
"too hard, too fast, and too far" 
and "has given Cuba not a national 
revolution but an international 
civil war." 

The Real Crime 

To omit the relation between 
American imperialism and the 
Cuban revolution has other con^ 
veniences, particularly in trying 
to make out that Castro "be- 
trayed" the Cuban revolution; that 
is, turned away from the kind of 
democracy approved by the coun- 
terrevolution, the State Depart- 
ment and Theodore Draper, and 
moved toward socialist- type insti- 
tutions. 

By dwelling on the limitations 
of democracy in Cuba, whether 
real, imagined or imputed, these 
odd champions of democracy in 
the area between Haiti and Florida 
seek to divert attention from a 
crime against democratic rights 
that should make every American 
writhe over his country's role in 
world affairs. That is the crime of 
seeking to smash the Revolution- 
ary Government, thereby deny- 
ing the Cuban people the right to 
freely choose for themselves what 
form of government they want. 
By intervening in Cuba's internal 
affairs, by trying to strangle Cuba 
economically, by encouraging, fi- 
nancing, abetting and arming the 
counterrevolution, American im- 
perialism violates Cuba's national 
sovereignty, the main democratic 
right of any people. 



Draper participates in this foul 
game of imperialist politics by 
maintaining that the real question 
at issue is Cuban democracy. 
That's after sixty years of Ameri- 
can imperialist domination that 
imposed some of the crudest dic- 
tatorships in Latin-American his- 
tory on the Cuban people. And 
with allies like dictator Chiang 
Kai-shek, Generalissimo Franco, 
the "towering" de Gaulle and the 
indescribable little butcher Tshorn- 
be who murdered Patrice Lu- 
mumba! 

The Cubans are completely jus- 
tified in dismissing the imperial- 
ist chatter about democracy in 
Cuba as nothing but war propa- 
ganda. They are right to demand 
of every American who raises the 
issue to please present his creden- 
tials in fighting McCarthyism — a 
test Kennedy, amoag others, can- 
not meet. 

The Cubans score unanswerable 
points when they call attention to 
the way the most elementary dem- 
ocratic rights of Negroes and 
other minorities are denied and 
abused in the United States in 
contrast to the way they are re- 
spected in Cuba. 

Every civil libertarian must 
wince when the Cubans note state 
election laws in "free" America 
that operate to bar minority 
parties from the ballot and federal 
regulations that deny minority 
candidates equal free time on the 
air. 

And so you can continue, mak- 
ing an inventory of the American 
Way of Life showing that a great 
erosion of democracy has occurred, 
that militarism is on the rise, and 
that there is now a vicious latent 
tendency toward totalitarianism 
which makes itself known from 
time to time in the formation of 
such fascistlike groups as the John 



Birch Society. Too bad that a his- 
torian of Draper's caliber responds 
to the unworthy compulsion to 
leave rich powerful America out 
of consideration when he thinks 
it politically advantageous to dis- 
cuss democracy in poverty- 
stricken, beleaguered little Cuba! 

Nevertheless someone who has 
proved himself on all these fronts, 
and perhaps believes in socialism 
as well, may say, "That's all very 
true. Still, just among ourselves, 
don't you think Draper made some 
telling points? For instance, what 
about Castro's failure to build a 
political party, and his letting the 
Rebel Army and the 26th of July 
Movement die on the vine? Isn't 
the Communist party moving into 
power and isn't Castro guilty of a 
one-man dictatorship? What about 
elections? How can the workers 
and peasants exercise democratic 
control over the government with- 
out elections?" 

True Frame of Discussion 

I will admit without the least 
hesitation that Cuba bears little 
resemblance to the democratic 
paradise to be found in Draper's 
head, if nowhere else on earth. 
Cuba is being badgered and bullied 
by the mightiest imperialist power 
on earth and threatened with a 
counterrevolutionary invasion in 
which the Pentagon and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency are deep- 
ly involved. The CIA missionaries 
are out to shove democracy down 
the throats of the Cubans at the 
point of a machine gun the way 
they shoved it down the throats of 
the Guatemalans in 1954 when 
Carlos Castillo Armas restored 
United Fruit to power. 

The odds are greater against the 
Cuban people than they were 
against the Yugoslavs when they 
faced German imperialism, yet 









they have vowed to fight to the 
death for the freedom they won 
at such cost. They really believe 
in the democratic right to self- 
determination! They have taken up 
arms much like our American 
revolutionary forefathers. Strug- 
gles like that, involving civil war, 
are notoriously hard on the forms 
of democratic civil life; the rules 
and laws of war come into opera- 
tion. 

This constitutes the true frame 
for discussing Cuban democracy. 
How then can Draper be honestly 
credited with a single telling point 
about Cuban democracy when he 
does not even start with the first 
requisite for a meeting of minds — 
the unconditional defense of Cuba 
against counterrevolutionary and 
imperialist attack? To blame Cas- 
tro for departing from the norms 
of democracy in organizing the 
defense of Cuba's democratic right 
to national sovereignty is not only 
unjust, it is a way of evading the 
real issues and covering up and 
excusing the worst enemies of Cu- 
ban democracy — and of Ameri- 
can democracy for that matter. 

Let us consider more closely 
several of the principal charges of 
the State Department propa- 
gandists. 

"The history of the Castro rev^ 
olution," say the Dulles-Rusk- 
Kennedy - Goodwin - Schlesinger 
harmony five, with a succinctness 
which soloist Draper might prof- 
itably study, "has been the history 
of the calculated destruction of the 
free-spirited rebel army and its 
supersession as the main military 
instrumentality of the regime by 
the new state militia. 

"It has been the history of the 
calculated destruction of the 26th 
of July Movement and its super- 
session as the main political in- 
strumentality of the regime by the 



Communist party (Partido Socia- 
lista Popular)." 

What the Facts Show 

This is doctored history. Draper 
has assembled a few facts that will 
help us to show this. 

First, let's get an idea of the 
size of the Kebel Army and the 
26th of July Movement: "In the 
mountains at this time [April 1958, 
less than nine months before the 
revolutionary victory], Mills was 
told, the armed men under Castro 
numbered only about 300. Four 
months later, in August 1958, the 
two columns commanded by Ma- 
jors Guevara and Camilo Cien- 
fuegos, entrusted with the mission 
of cutting the island in two, the 
biggest single rebel operation of 
the entire struggle, amounted, ac- 
cording to Guevara, to 220 men. 
Sartre was informed that the total 
number of barbudos in all Cuba 
from beginning to end was only 
3,000.** These forces suffered a 
high rate of casualties. "Sartre was 
told that Batista's Army and police 
killed 1,000 barbudos in the last 
clashes in the mountains . , ."* 

Of course hundreds of thousands 
of Cubans actively sympathized 
with the barbudos; but, as the 
fighting cadres of the revolution 
staking their lives on the outcome, 
they constituted a very small 
force. This was not Castro's fault. 
To construct even this body of 
revolutionaries under the Batista 
dictatorship was a remarkable 
achievement. 

What about their political qual- 
ity? The young ones — that is, 
the great majority — were only 
at the beginning of their political 
education. This was true not only 
of the ranks but of the leaders as 
well. The following estimate, made 
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by Draper last year, gives us an 
intimation; "Long after the rebel- 
lion in the Sierra Maestra had 
taken hold, Castro did not head a 
homogeneous movement, and the 
larger it grew, the less homo- 
geneous it became, It included 
those who merely wished to go 
back to the democratic constitu- 
tion of 1940 and those who de- 
manded *a real social revolution.' 
It included some who were friend- 
ly to the United States and some 
who hated it. It included anti- 
Communists and fellow travel- 
ers."* 

A variegated initial political 
formation of this kind would have 
undergone internal differentiation, 
with subsequent splits and possib- 
ly fusions with other forces, even 
in normal times. The revolutionary 
process accelerated this develop- 
ment and the counterrevolutionary 
pressure of American imperialism 
gave it a breakneck pace. The 
main direction of the class strug- 
gle favored the wing that de- 
manded "a real social revolution." 

This evolution toward the left, 
a typical phenomenon of every 
revolution, was not a "betrayal" 
but the political reflection of a 
deep shift of class forces in Cuba. 
Of course the apologists and de- 
fenders of American imperialism 
are not concerned with analysis 
here; they are simply engaging in 
invidious epithet, an ancient cus- 
tom among war propagandists. 

What happened to the barbudos 
after the victory? A remarkable 
blindness afflicts the writers in 
the State Department stables. 
Draper mentions in "The Runaway 
Revolution" that 764 co-operatives 
had been formed when he visited 
Cuba and 500 more were in the 
planning stage in the cane lands. 

• "The Hunaway Revolution." The Re- 
porter, May 12, 3960, 



Describing "how the system 
works," he tells about a rice co- 
operative he visited near the town 
of Bayamo. After listing the vari- 
ous projects, he notes: "The 
'administrator' was a former rebel 
fighter who had been an ordinary 
day laborer.*' The significance of 
this fact escapes him. To staff each 
of the co-operatives with a single 
barbudo like this one would re- 
quire the majority of cadres who 
survived the struggle against Ba- 
tista! 

We, if not Draper, can appreciate 
Guevara's dry comment, after the 
big nationalizations of last fall, 
on the impracticality — aside from 
the political inadvisability — of 
the government taking over the 
150,000 really small individual 
businesses in Cuba, "Just to get 
500 interveners for the factories 
we had to break our heads, and 
every day we have to replace 
someone who doesn't work 
out!"* 

A less resolute, less self-con- 
fident leadership would have felt 
defeated even before it started the 
gigantic task of staffing the gov- 
ernment and the institutions that 
grew out of the revolution. The 
fact is that the barbudos worked 
around the clock, sometimes until 
they dropped and had to be carried 
out on stretchers, in the first 
months after the victory. The dis- 
semination of the cadres into the 
sea of tasks confronting the Rev- 
olutionary Government is termed 
by the State Department propa- 
gandists "calculated destruction," 
They make up for this, of course, 
by pinning "hero" badges on those 
that were really destroyed — the 
small number who turned traitor. 

It is quite gratuitous to explain 
to the Cuban leaders the value of 



* Obra R.evolucionaria t January 6, 1961- 
p. 29. 
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a party big enough and capable 
enough to undertake with smooth- 
ness the tremendous revolutionary 
tasks facing the country. They 
know from hard experience the 
value of such a party, how it 
would have facilitated the strug- 
gle for power, what an enormous 
difference it would make now in 
solving current problems. But 
that's not the kind of party the 
State Department advises for Cuba. 

Draper, who knows all there is 
,to know about building a rev- 
olutionary party except its prac- 
tice, condemns Castro for alleged- 
ly blocking formation of a party 
that would properly measure up 
to the Cuban revolution. This is 
all the more ludicrous In view of 
the evident maturing of conditions 
in Cuba for the appearance of a 
mass revolutionary -socialist party. 

Two developments indicate the 
trend. The first is the formation 
of the militia. 

We have seen how the State 
Department views the organization 
of the militia as part of the "cal- 
culated destruction of the free- 
spirited rebel army," Draper uses 
the epithets "amorphous," "im- 
personal" and "anonymous" to de- 
scribe the armed people. This 
strange historian, in his babbling 
over the perilous state of democ- 
racy in Cuba, is capable of for- 
getting that America's revolution- 
ary founders considered a 
militia such an important feature 
of democracy that they listed it as 
Article II in the Bill of Rights, 
next to freedom of religion, speech, 
the press and right of petition. To 
save Draper researching it, here 
is what the Constitution declares: 
"A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed." 
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If we judge by this criterion of 
democracy, Cuba under Castro is 
a free state; America, which has 
today adopted the Prussian mili- 
tary system) is not, Shouldn f t 
Draper, as a firebrand of democ- 
racy, agitate for the militia system 
in the United States and, for in- 
stance, the free distribution of 
arms to Negroes in Mississippi? 

The militia, as a democratic 
institution of the most fundamen- 
tal bind, provides a great arena, 
involving hundreds of thousands 
of the most patriotic Cubans, for 
the development of a revolution- 
ary-socialist consciousness, the 
main requirement for the forma- 
tion of the kind of party Cuba 
needs. Didn't Draper listen to the 
political talks that accompanied 
the militia drills he witnessed 
when he visited Cuba? Evidently 
not. In Draper's humble opinion, 
even Castro "makes virtually the 
same speech every time"; why 
listen to mere rank-and-file rev- 
olutionary cadres explain the 
revolution to units of an armed 
population the length and breadth 
of the island? 

No McCarthyism in Cuba 

The other important develop- 
ment pointing the direction of 
politics in Cuba was the firm stand 
taken by the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment against any imitation of 
McCarthyism. This defense of 
freedom of thought cost the defec- 
tion of such "anti-Communist" 
figures as Luis Conte Aguero, for 
whom Draper shed a few sympa- 
thetic tears last year. But by re- 
fusing to join in the "anti-Com- 
munist" crusade which has been 
such a blight in American politics 
since 1948, the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment opened the possibility for 
a new realignment of radical 
political tendencies in Cuba. The 



principal grouping affected by this 
is, of course, the Communist party. 

To the propagandists of Ameri- 
can imperialism, this, naturally, 
was nothing less than "betrayal" 
of the Cuban revolution, for 
which, of all the revolutions on 
its calendar, Dulles' Central In- 
telligence Agency has the most 
tender concern. 

By refusing to deny the Com- 
munist party its democratic rights 
the way they are denied in "free" 
America, Castro failed to conform 
to the loyalty standards of the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee, However, this was not 
equivalent to agreeing with the 
polities of the Communist party, 
as the witch-hunters would have 
us believe; it was a principled 
stand in defense of democracy. 

The Cuban Communist party 
rallied to the revolution; while the 
bourgeois parties, under guise of 
fighting the "inroads of com- 
munism," began organizing the 
counterrevolution in conspii'acy 
with a hostile foreign power, 
thereby placing themselves out- 
side any legitimate claim to 
democratic rights under the Rev- 
olutionary Government, 

The witch-hunters and their 
dupes picture the Cuban Com- 
munist party as a totalitarian force 
rolling like a Soviet tank to power, 
if it does not already "dominate 
the government" as the State De- 
partment claims, The truth is quite 
different. 

Revolutionary Pressure 

This party, like other Com- 
munist parties, is favorably affect- 
ed by the melting of the great 
iceberg of Stalinism, which began 
with the Soviet triumph in World 
War II and continued with the 
Yugoslav revolt, the victory of the 
Chinese revolution and the shat- 
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tering of the cult of Stalin. The 
running ideological differences be- 
tween Moscow, Peking and Bel- 
grade prevent the party from re- 
verting to the deadly sterility of 
thought so characteristic of such 
parties in the thirties and forties. 
In addition — and this is decisive 
for the fate of the Cuban Com- 
munist party — the members are 
under the influence of a great, 
successful revolution that broke 
over their heads and in which 
they must now prove themselves. 
They are subject to two sources 
of enormous revolutionary press- 
ure, masses on the move and the 
radical Castro leadership which 
demonstrated once and for all that 
you don't need a Stalinist back- 
ground or Moscow advice or back- 
ing to topple a tyrant and set out 
on the road to a planned economy. 

Viewed with cold objectivity, it 
is clear that the Cuban Com- 
munist party is not a contestant 
for power but is instead one of 
the main components of a potential 
new political movement whose 
ultimate shape is yet to be de- 
termined. The chances are ex- 
cellent that what will finally 
emerge in Cuba is a mass party 
with a revolutionary-socialist pro- 
gram. 

This will scarcely meet with the 
approval of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency experts on party 
building in Cuba. What the cloak- 
and-dagger crew would like to see 
is a party in power committed to 
capitalist property relations and — 
in due time — "democratic elec- 
tions/' Since they are unable to 
get it any other way, they now 
propose to brush all democratic 
considerations aside, shoot their 
way in and set up a puppet dic- 
tator like Castillo Armas of Gua- 
temala. 

The State Department slanders 
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Castro in accusing him of totali- 
tarianism, Castro's basic outlook is 
deeply democratic. He proved this 
in the most decisive way by tak- 
ing an overturn in property rela- 
tions as the key to extending 
democracy on the widest possible 
scale* This is one of the real rea- 
sons why Washington regards him 
with such hate. The imperialist 
rulers of America are afraid that 
if Cuba is left alone, if it is per- 
mitted to enjoy normal economic 
and diplomatic relations with the 
United States* the Revolutionary 
Government will soon set such an 
example of democracy in action 
that the American people would 
not be long in saying, "That's real 
democracy! We are entitled to 
some of that in America, too." 

Against the efforts to smash the 
Castro regime, American support" 
ers of democracy, in defending 
the democratic right of the Cubans 
to self-determination, have every 
reason to put extra vehemence in 
the cry, "Hands off Cuba!" 

State Department Thesis 

The central thesis of the State 
Department's "White Paper" is 
that Castro "betrayed" the Cuban 
revolution. Section III is headed: 
"The Delivery of the Revolution 
to the Slno-Sovlet Bloc." We are 
informed in this section that arms 
"have poured from beyond the 
Iron Curtain into Cuba" and that 
trade and financial agreements 
have "integrated the Cuban econ- 
omy with that of the Communist 
world," 75 per cent of Cuban trade 
now going in that direction. 

"The artificiality of this de- 
velopment is suggested," the White 
House authors blandly assert, "by 
the fact that at the beginning of 
i960 only 2. per cent of Cuba's 
total foreign trade was with the 
Communist bloc" 



The "White Paper" does not 
even mention that Washington cut 
off all sugar imports from Cuba 
in I960 and then imposed a vir- 
tually total trade embargo on the 
island. What were the Cubans sup- 
posed to do in face of Washing- 
ton's artificial political decision to 
stop all American businessmen 
from trading with them? Sit down 
in the shade of a royal palm and 
quietly starve to death while of- 
fering up thanks to Eisenhower 
and Kennedy for this American 
aid in speeding them on to a bet- 
ter world? 

The Cuban government exer- 
cised its democratic right as a 
sovereign power to trade where 
it could on the world market. To 
have done otherwise would have 
been a real betrayal of the revolu- 
tion. 

The complaint about arms pur- 
chases is even more outrageous. 
Operating with seemingly un- 
limited funds from mysterious 
sources, the Cuban counterrevolu- 
tionaries, with the connivance of 
the Pentagon and the Central In- 
telligence Agency, opened up re- 
cruiting agencies for mercenaries 
throughout the United States, set 
up training camps in various 
areas, armed themselves to the 
teeth and began invasion prepara- 
tions by dropping incendiary 
mechanisms from Florida-based 
planes and by planting bombs in 
Cuba's big cities. What should the 
Cubans have done in the face of 
this "international civil war," as 
Draper calls it — bare their 
throats and say, "Please don't 
spoil my hair by cutting past my 
ears"? 

In these circumstances does ac- 
ceptance of aid wherever it can 
be obtained signify "Delivery of 
the Revolution to the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc"? According to that kind of 
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reasoning, George Washington de- 
livered the American revolution 
to imperial France because he ac- 
cepted aid from Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette. We can see his- 
torian Draper, who at that time 
hung around the court of George 
III, beating his wig in anguish 
over such "treachery." The Amer- 
icans were clearly "betraying" the 
anti-French and anti-Indian cause 
for which they had fought with 
the British in the French and In- 
dian War not so long before. 

But the practical, democratic- 
minded American revolutionaries 
took a different attitude toward 
French aid in their struggle for 
freedom from British tyranny. In 
fact American gratitude was so 
lasting that almost a century and 
a half later in World War I the 
most popular slogan the prop- 
agandists could think up to cover 
the landing of American troops in 
France was "Lafayette, we are 
here!" 

On the other hand, Americans 
who remained loyal to the crown, 
Benedict Arnolds who sold out 
their country's cause, and the Hes- 
sian mercenaries who were hired 
by the British to fight the rebel- 
lious colonials are held in de- 
served infamy to this day. 

Did They "Betray"? 

As another "proof" of its cen- 
tral thesis, the State Department 
claims that "so far as the ex- 
pressed political aims of the rev- 
olution were* concerned, the record 
of the Castro regime has been a 
record of the steady and consistent 
betrayal of Dr. Castro's pre-rev- 
olutionary promises , . ." Draper 
declares that "Castro promised 
one kind of revolution and made 
another, The revolution Castro 
promised was unquestionably be- 
trayed." 



To substantiate his point, Draper 
has compiled "a brief inventory" 
of typical declarations made by 
Castro between 1953 and 1958. 
They indicate that Castro did not 
envision going beyond bourgeois- 
democratic measures and that he 
specifically favored "free enter- 
prise and invested capital" and re- 
jected "wholesale nationalization." 
In taking over Cuban and Amer- 
ican capitalist holdings, the Rev- 
olutionary Government clearly 
went far beyond bourgeois-demo- 
cratic measures. 

By disregarding the economic, 
social and political pressures that 
forced this course, in particular 
those emanating from Wall Street 
and the State Department, Draper 
"unquestionably" has no difficulty 
in picturing Castro as having "be- 
trayed" the revolution; that is, as- 
suming leadership and responsi- 
bility for undertaking measures 
that went beyond and even con- 
flicted with the original concepts 
of the revolutionary leaders. 

As a professional historian, 
Draper, you might imagine, would 
realize that Castro is not the only 
revolutionary figure he is .accus- 
ing of "betrayal" for permitting 
himself to be pushed forward by 
the revolutionary process. Here is 
a brief inventory for his consid- 
eration: 

• In 1774 John Adams wrote 
that independence was "a Hob- 
goblin of so frightful mien, that 
it would throw a delicate Person 
into Fits to look it in the Face." 
Later he was a leader in the fight 
for adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

• In March 1775 Benjamin 
Franklin testified in London that 
he had never heard in America 
one word in favor of independence 
"from any person, drunk or 
sober." 
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• Even after the Battle of Lex- 
ington, George Washington told his 
Tory friend Jonathan Boucher 
that if ever he heard of Washing- 
ton's joining in any such measures 
as the colonies separating from 
England, Boucher "had his leave 
to set him down for everything 
wicked." 

• More than two months after 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, wrote in a 
private letter that he was "look- 
ing with fondness toward a re- 
conciliation with Great Britain." 

• The delegates to the First 
Continental Congress which met in 
the autumn of 1774 assured the 
King: "Your royal authority over 
us and our connection with Great 
Britain we shall always carefully 
and zealously endeavor to support 
and maintain/' 

• In 1775 the Second Conti- 
nental Congress, while setting 
forth colonial grievances, ex- 
plicitly assured "our friends and 
fellow subjects in any part of the 
Empire < . . that we mean not to 
dissolve that union which had so 
long and so happily subsisted be- 
tween us, and which we sincerely 
wish to see restored." One year 
and two days later the same Con- 
gress issued the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Is this contrast between the 
convictions of one stage and the 
actions of the next to be accepted 
by the court as damning evidence 
of "revolutionary schizophrenia," 
as Draper labels comparable 
phenomena in the Cuban revolu- 
tion? Tom Paine, one of the lead- 
ing promoters of the American in- 
dependence movement, saw it 
more clearly. In "The American 
Crisis" he wrote: "Independency 
was a doctrine scarce and rare. 
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even towards the conclusion of the 
year 1775; all our politics had 
been founded on the expectation 
of making the matter up . . ."* 

Similar brief inventories could 
be drawn up for other revolution- 
ary struggles. For instance, al- 
though he disliked slavery per- 
sonally, Abraham Lincoln publicly 
pledged that the slaveholders need 
not fear a Republican administra- 
tion. "We must not interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the 
states where it exists, because the 
Constitution forbids it and the 
general welfare does not require 
us to do so." As late as Septem- 
ber 1861 he told a group of anti- 
slavery Republicans: "We didn't 
go into the war to put down 
slavery, but to put the flag back; 
and to act differently at this mo- 
ment would, I have no doubt, not 
only weaken our cause, but smack 
of bad faith." 

A year later, in view of the 
crisis in prosecution of the war, 
Lincoln overturned property rela- 
tions in the South. He freed the 
slaves despite his public commit- 
ment to the contrary. We look for- 
ward with interest to Theodore 
Draper's history of the Civil War 
exposing Honest Abe, the Great 
Emancipator, as Bad Faith Abe, 
the Great Betrayer. 

Preconceptions Affect Analysis 

Historian Draper's forgetfulness 
of some major lessons of history 
is probably not due to any tend- 
ency to underrate the importance 
of facts — at least in his two 
volumes on the history of the 
American Communist party he 
showed sufficient respect for them 
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* The above quotations are taken from 
"The Movement for American Inde- 
pendence" by William F. Warde in 
Fourth International, July-AugUst, 1950. 
This article offers an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the lag between revolutionary 
consciousness and revolutionary events. 



to let the record speak pretty 
much for itself. In the case of 
Cuba arbitrary preconceptions 
which he holds affect his selec- 
tion and arrangement of facts. His 
"theory" dominates his analysis. 

"How could a revolution basi- 
cally middle-class in nature be 
turned against that class?" Draper 
asks. "How could a revolution 
made without the official Com- 
munists and for the most part 
despite them become so intimately 
linked with them? How, in short, 
could Fidel Castro promise one 
revolution and make another, and 
what consequences flowed from 
this revolutionary schizophre- 
nia?"* 

The Cuban revolution, Draper 
answers, "belongs to a new type 
of system, neither capitalist nor 
socialist, that emerges where 
capitalism has not succeeded and 
socialism cannot succeed." Accord- 
ing to this view, there is some- 
thing inherent in the revolution 
itself that makes it go wrong and 
compels a leader like Castro to 
"betray." Naturally, if what is 
wrong is inherent in the revolu- 
tion, the field of research is cor- 
respondingly narrowed and the 
relation of American imperialism 
is irrelevant. Even if the White 
House had remained friendly and 
the State Department had pumped 
aid into Cuba instead of attempt- 
ing ruthlessly to bring down the 
economy and the new government, 
Castro would have "betrayed." 

What is this inherent poison or 
congenital disease in the Cuban 
revolution? Where "capitalism has 
been successful," Draper tells us, 
no "impoverished, class- conscious 
proletariat exists." Therefore, in 
countries like the United States 



* Castro's Cuba — A Revolution Be- 
trayed? In the New Leader March 27, 
lEHfl. Unless otherwise noted, all quota- 
tions from Draper are from this source. 



which have the technological base 
for socialism, no socialist revolu- 
tion can occur. 

Where capitalism has not been 
successful, Draper continues, no 
"advanced industrial economy" 
exists that could support a socialist 
structure as conceived by Marx. 
However, in the latter areas, the 
middle class, faced with poverty 
and lack of opportunity, revolts 
and turns irresistibly toward the 
ideology of socialism. "They can- 
not be faithful to the fundamental 
ideas of the socialist tradition — 
that the proletariat should liberate 
itself, that there are prerequisites 
of socialism, especially an ad- 
vanced industrial economy, and 
that socialism must fulfill and 
complement political democracy." 
But they "can find in Marxism an 
ideological sanction for the un- 
restricted and unlimited use of 
the state to change the social or- 
der, and they can find in Leninism 
a sanction for their unrestricted 
and unlimited power over the 
state." 

Sees New "Family" 
The result of a revolution un- 
der these conditions, Draper con- 
tends, is something qualitatively 
different from either capitalism or 
socialism. "The order of develop- 
ment cannot be inverted — first 
the revolution, then the prere- 
quisites of socialism — without re- 
sulting in a totally different kind 
of social order, alien to the let- 
ter and, infinitely more, to the 
spirit of socialism. These inverted 
revolutions from above belong to 
what, for want of a better word, 
we must call the Communist fam- 
ily of revolutions, which, in prac- 
tice, serve to industrialize the 
peasantry rather than to liberate 
the proletariat." 

For about 30 years there was 
only the Russian variant, Draper 
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continues. Then in 1948 came the 
"Titoist variant." In late 1949, the 
"Chinese variant." "Now a new 
branch of the family has begun 
to emerge." These are national- 
revolutionary movements that be- 
gin under figures like Nkrumah 
in Ghana, Sekou Toure in Guinea 
or Fidel Castro in Cuba, but soon 
fall prey to Communism. Since 
local Communists are, in the be- 
ginning, no match for such lead- 
ers, they were "advised to bide 
their time." "First the national- 
revolutionary movement could win 
power, then the Communists 
could win power in the national- 
revolutionary movements." And 
that, in effect, is what has been 
happening in this world of ours. 
Having read this, you have read 
about all of Theodore Draper on 
this subject. His articles on Cuba 
offer little more than the dust 
caught in the bag of this theoret- 
ical vacuum cleaner. 

Draper's Advice 

The sterile and reactionary 
character of the politics entailed 
by this theory is striking, I could 
find only two sentences in the 
entire pamphlet suggesting an 
alternative to nationalizing indus- 
try in Cuba and introducing eco- 
nomic planning: "After World War 
II, Cuban interests were strong 
enough to buy a substantial share 
of U.S.-owned sugar production 
which fell from 70-80 per cent of 

I the total at its high point in the 
1930s to about 35 per cent in 1958. 
Government encouragement of 
: Cubanization' would easily have 
cut the figure in half again in a 
short time under a post-Batista 
democratic regime." In short, 
Draper's advice, for what it is 
worth, is that Castro should have 
encouraged "free enterprise" in 
Cuba. 



Back of that program lurks two 
postulates: (1) National capital in 
countries like Cuba is capable of 
successfully competing in the mod- 
ern world with imperialist capi- 
talism on the one hand and the 
system of planned economies on 
the other. ( 2 ) Imperialist capi- 
talism is preferable to a "new 
type of system" that is presumably 
"neither capitalist nor socialist." 

If these postulates are true no 
rational explanation exists for the 
great wave of anti-capitalist and 
anti-imperialist revolutions in the 
world today. Everything ends up 
in the "paranoia" of a demagogue. 
But why paranoia should prove 
so attractive and politically ef- 
ficacious among hundreds of mil- 
lions of poverty-stricken people 
remains a book sealed with seven 
seals. 

Other oddities follow as logical 
consequences from Draper's pre- 
conceptions. He equates the anti- 
Semitic — and "anti-Communist"! 
— mass demonstrations engineered 
by Hitler and Mussolini with the 
anti-imperialist crowds that gather 
to hear Castro. He equates the 
cult of Trujillo, a puppet of Amer- 
ican imperialism, with the pop- 
ularity of Castro, who stands in 
the eyes of millions of Latin 
Americans like a David against 
Goliath; and he sees little dif- 
ference between Trujillo's "neo- 
democracy" and the beginnings of 
proletarian democracy in Cuba, He 
equates Stalin's purge of the Old 
Bolsheviks, a phase of the degen- 
eration of the Russian revolution, 
with Castro's moving beyond the 
initial program of the 26th of 
July Movement, a phase of the 
rise of the Cuban revolution. 
Draper, criticizing red-baiter Na- 
thaniel Weyl, the author of Red 
Star Over Cuba, declares: "Com- 
munists, ex-Communists, non- 



'ommunists and opportunists are 
indiscriminately lumped together. 
Every bit of evidence that does 
not fit the book's thesis is ruth- 
lessly suppressed or glossed over. 
All the hard problems of Castro's 
political developments are over- 
simplified and vulgarized,*' It's a 
fair, if not perfect, description of 
Draper's own analysis. 

Under compulsion of the same 
logic, Draper is unable to see that 
the working class or peasantry 
played mu ch of a role in the 
Cuban revolution. Batista fell, we 
are told, because the middle class 
deserted him. This was due, Dra- 
per argues, to Castro's "guerrilla 
tactics" which "aimed not so much 
at 'defeating' the enemy as at in- 
ducing him to lose his head, fight 
terror with counterterror on the 
largest possible scale, and make 
life intolerable for the ordinary 
citizen." (What class does that 
"ordinary citizen 5 ' belong to?) We 
are then given this priceless pearl: 
"The same terror that Castro used 
against Batista is now being used 
against Castro. And Castro has 
responded with counterterror, just 
as Batista did." Thus Castro — 
Batista, Q.E.D. History is reduced 
to terrorist bomb -throwing. 

A Bomb Is a. Bomb 

But worse than the old-time 
anarchists, who distinguished be- 
tween the terror of reaction and 
the terror of the self-sacrificing 
idealist, Draper draws no distinc- 
tion. A bomb is a bomb and any 
bomb is equal to any other, if 
not sometimes more. Draper, who 
thus takes the democratic outlook 
to its ultimate absurdity, com- 
plains about C. Wright Mills's 
lack of sociological imagination. 
How carping can you get? 

This happens to be the theory 
back of the counterrevolution's 



hopes for an easy victory over the 
Revolutionary Government. Since 
the inert and unthinking masses 
of workers and peasants play no 
part in Cuban politics and since 
a section of the middle class has 
now deserted Castro, it follows 
that a few mad bombers prowling 
among the Sunday crowds can 
prove sufficient to induce the 
leaders of the revolution to lose 
their heads, "fight terror with 
counterterror" and thus open the 
way for the restoration of the 
landholders and capitalists to their 
properties, They probably found 
the theory in a book of useful 
household hints — - "How to Cork 
a Volcano." 

The counterrevolutionary mer- 
cenaries would be well advised to 
ponder the following observation 
made by Theodore Draper last 
year: "No matter what one may 
think of the theory behind Cuba's 
land-reform program and no mat- 
ter how the program turns out in 
practice, there is no getting around 
the fact that for the poor, illit- 
erate, landless outcast guajiros, 
the eo-operatives represent a jump 
of centuries in living standards. 
They also represent a vast in- 
crease of constructive activity in 
the rural areas that were formerly 
the most backward and stagnant 
part of Cuba."* 

Will these guajiros prove inert 
to the plot to return them to the 
backwardness and stagnation of 
past centuries? I. F. Stone, who 
has a more vivid sociological 
imagination than Draper, said 
after a recent visit to Cuba: 
H "Guerrillas who offer peasants aid 
against a hated landlord or village 
usurer are one thing. But can you 
see a U.S. guerrilla knocking on 
a peasant's door late at night, 
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*Give me water; hide me; I bring 
a message from United Fruit Com- 
pany; we've come to take back 
your land.'?" 

"Permanent Revolution" 

The tendency for a bourgeois 
revolution to transcend its bour- 
geois-democratic limits, that is, 
proceed toward socialistic forms of 
property, was noted by Marx and 
Engels in the upsurge they par- 
ticipated in as young men. In s fact 
they began their revolutionary 
careers as bourgeois democrats and 
ended as the founders of scientific 
socialism. It was not until the 
appearance of Leon Trotsky, how- 
ever, that this tendency received 
rounded theoretical development. 
As early as 1904, the youth who 
was to become co-leader of the 
1917 Russian Revolution had 
reached that deep insight into the 
main course of the revolutions of 
our time which was to win him 
world recognition as one of the 
greatest of revolutionary the- 
oreticians. He named his theoret- 
ical contribution the "Permanent 
Revolution," taking the title from 
the following suggestive declara- 
tions made by Marx and Engels 
in an Address of the Central Com- 
mittee to the Communist League, 
dated March 1850: 

"While the democratic petty 
bourgeois wish to bring the rev- 
olution to a conclusion as quickly 
as possible, and with the achieve- 
ment, at most, of the above 
[reform] demands, it is our in- 
terest and our task to make the 
revolution permanent, until all 
more or less possessing classes 
have been forced out of their 
position of dominance, until the 
proletariat has conquered state 
power, and the association of 
proletarians, not only in one coun- 
liv lint in ;il] the dominant coun- 



tries of the world, has advanced 
so far that competition among the 
proletarians of these countries has 
ceased and that at least the deci- 
sive productive forces are concen- 
trated in the hands of the prole- 
tarians. For us the issue cannot be 
the alteration of private property 
but only its annihilation, not the 
smoothing over of class antagon- 
isms but the abolition of classes, 
not the improvement of existing 
society but the foundation of a 
new one." The battle cry of the 
workers must be, said the Address 
in conclusion: "The Revolution in 
Permanence." 

The basis of Trotsky's theory 
was the uneven development of 
capitalism on a world scale. In 
the old capitalist centers tech- 
nology is so advanced that society 
is rotten ripe for socialist reor- 
ganization. In the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, however, pre- 
capitalist relations are still strong, 
and the main revolutionary tasks 
are thus bourgeois in character. 
But the pattern of change does 
not simply repeat the pattern of 
the early bourgeois revolutions in 
which the working class was 
scarcely developed. The under- 
developed countries do not live in 
isolation from the rest of the 
world. In fact imperialist capi- 
talism has penetrated them, bring- 
ing the most advanced technology. 
("Brazil seems to have jumped 
from the ox cart to the age of 
the air," notes Charles Wagley, 
professor of anthropology at Co- 
lumbia University; ". . . young 
Brazilians who have never driven 
an automobile have 'soloed' in the 
air.") And along with this, im- 
perialism injects the most ad- 
vanced class relations into the anti- 
quated social structure. (Highly 
exploited sugar workers, for in- 
stance, in Cuba.) The working 






class, even though it may be 
numerically thin, consequently has 
far greater political weight than 
its prototypes at the dawn of 
capitalism. When it enters the 
political arena, it tends to draw 
on the most advanced political 
thought of the world's great 
metropolitan centers. Together 
with backwardness, even primi- 
tiveness, is combined the very 
latest in scientific thought and 
achievement. 

It is possible, therefore, for the 
working class, in alliance with the 
peasantry — which is pressing for 
bourgeois reforms in property re- 
lations on the land — to win 
political power in a backward 
country even sooner than in an 
advanced country. In power it has 
no choice but to proceed with the 
economic and social tasks inherent 
to its class position: expropriation 
of capital, building of a planned 
economy, etc. These are socialist 
in principle no matter how limited 
or distorted they may be in fact. 
The victory of the workers in such 
countries cannot be maintained, 
however, without the aid of the 
workers of the advanced centers; 
that is, without the extension or 
continuation of the revolution on 
an international scale, above all 
into the old capitalist powers.* 

Through this theory, Trotsky 
was able to predict correctly the 
course of the 1917 Revolution in 
Russia, some twelve years before 
it occurred. 

Interestingly enough, Lenin did 
not agree with Trotsky's prognosis. 
In 1905 Lenin wrote: "We cannot 



• For an explanation by Trotsky himself 
of the theory, see The Permanent Rev- 
olution, The History of the Russian Rev- 
olution, or "Three Concepts of the Rus- 
sian Revolution" in Stalin— An Appraisal 
of the Man and Ills Influence. These 
books are available in most libraries. (Or 
write Pioneer Publishers, lift University 
Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 



jump out of the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic framework of the Russian 
Revolution, but we can consid- 
erably broaden that framework." 
He repeated this in innumerable 
articles and speeches year after 
year until after the February 1917 
Revolution. Not until April of that 
year did he change his views. 
When he finally did change, it 
precipitated a crisis in the Bol- 
shevik party, which was convinced 
that the revolution had only a 
bourgeois-democratic character as 
Lenin had repeatedly insisted. But 
Lenin's prestige was such that he 
succeeded in getting the party to 
adopt the new position despite the 
cries of capitulation to "Trotsky- 
ism/ 1 

It was on the solid basis of this 
shift, plus his own recognition of 
Lenin's correctness on the need 
for a democratic -centralist party, 
that Trotsky, together with his 
following, joined the Bolsheviks 
and helped the second revolution 
to emerge from the first one. 

Only national Theory 

Of course it can be argued, as 
it was at the time and has been 
perennially ever since, that the 
Bolsheviks did wrong in accepting 
power in an underdeveloped coun- 
try like Russia. A book could be 
devoted to this topic alone. Aside 
from the "morality 1 * of it all, the 
point is that Trotsky's theory of 
the permanent revolution enabled 
him to foresee with accuracy the 
actual main pattern of the Rus- 
sian Revolution and that this the- 
ory offers the only rational ex- 
planation for such revolutions as 
the one in Cuba. 

No utterly novel "new type of 
system" has emerged, as Draper 
maintains. Cuba has simply gone 
beyond capitalism in some impor- 
tant respects and begun to build 
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institutions that are basically so- 
cialist in principle. The country 
is in transition between capitalism 
and socialism. How long it remains 
in transition depends on interna- 
tional forces and events, primarily 
the ultimate fate of the old capi- 
talist powers. When the United 
States goes socialist, Cuba -will be 
among the first to benefit and 
will certainly complete the 
change-over in record time. 

The question of the absence of 
direct proletarian leadership in 
the 1958-59 Cuban Revolution of- 
fers a complication it is true,* but 
on the main question — the tend- 
ency of a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution in an underdeveloped 
country to go beyond its bour- 
geois-democratic limits — Cuba 
offers once again the most strik- 
ing confirmation of Trotsky's fa- 
mous theory. That the Cuban rev- 
olutionaries were unaware they 
were confirming something seem- 
ingly so abstract and remote makes 
it all the more impressive. 

The fact that these same rev- 
olutionaries, without knowing 
Trotsky's theory, proved capable 
of transcending their own limited 
previous political positions speaks 



* On this see my articles, "Theory of 
the Cuban Revolution" in the Interna- 
tional Socialist Review* Winter 19G1, and 
"Ideology of the Cuban Revolution." in 
the Summer 1960 issue. 



completely in their favor. It dem- 
onstrates that in caliber they be- 
long to the great tradition of gen- 
uine revolutionary leaders, be- 
ginning with the leaders of our 
own American revolution. 

Cuba is at present a fortress 
under siege by American im- 
perialism. To offer to judge what 
goes on inside that fortress, with- 
out taking into account the siege, 
represents the utter prostration 
and abasement of theory, That 
Draper's preconceptions required 
him to do this is sufficient to dis- 
count his views completely. 

The Cuban revolution is another 
link in the chain of revolutions 
going back to the Paris Commune 
of 1871 and the revolutionary up- 
heavals of 1848. As such it has 
much in common with these rev- 
olutions although like all revolu- 
tions it has its own peculiarities. 
It offers great new lessons, above 
all on the pattern to be expected 
in other coming revolutions in 
Latin America. AH of these rev- 
olutions, it can be predicted with 
absolute surety, will proceed from 
the bourgeois-democratic to the 
proletarian stage with extraordi- 
nary speed, If for no other reason, 
they will do this because Amer- 
ican imperialism offers them no 
choice but death or permanent 
revolution. 






Stop the Crime 
Against Cuba! 



Statement by the Political Committee, 
Socialist Workers Party 



The Kennedy administration 
has launched an undeclared war 
on Cuba. This is the brutal fact 
now facing the American people. 
, No less an authority than the 
New York Times felt forced to 
admit in an editorial April 18, 
the day after the invasion: "It 
is also no secret that the United 
States Government has been 
helping the Cuban exiles over a 
period of many months with 
arms, training and facilities on 
American soil and in Guate- 
mala. This has been too well 
publicized to be ignored today." 

Khrushchev has appealed per- 



sonally to Kennedy "to put an 
end to the aggression." The So- 
viet premier warned that "any 
so-called 'small war* can pro- 
voke a chain reaction in all parts 
of the world/' He reaffirmed a 
pledge to help Cuba "in beating 
back the armed attack." Once 
again he stressed the interest of 
his government "in a relaxation 
of international tension." "But," 
he added, "if others aggravate 
it we shall reply in full mea- 
sure," 

This restrained indication of 
the possible consequences must 
be taken with utmost serious- 
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ness. If the Kennedy adminis- 
tration persists in its armed 
aggression^ it can set in motion 
forces that will inevitably 
plunge humanity into nuclear 
war. 

Let there be no mistake about 
the guilt. The Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, first under 
Eisenhower and then under 
Kennedy, financed and trained 
thousands of counterrevolution- 
ary mercenaries. They were 
armed with U.S. naval, air and 
army weapons, including B-26 
bombers and troop transports. 
Their invasion of Cuba was 
master-minded by American 
military experts in flagrant vio- 
lation of the U.S. laws, includ- 
ing the Neutrality Act, and 
nonaggression treaties. 

The crime against Cuba is 
also a crime against the Ameri- 
can people. All Kennedy*s talk 
about a "Peace Corps" and an 
"Alliance for Progress" in Latin 
America proved to be lying 
propaganda. It aimed at cover- 
ing up the real plan of action — 
a new ordeal of terror and 
butchery for the Cuban people. 

Kennedy's campaign promises 
about a "New Frontier" and 
world peace were directed pri- 
marily to the youth of America. 
But Kennedy is not teaching the 
ways of peace. The planting of 
liimsphiimus in the air-COndi- 
tionlng system of Havana's big- 
gesl department store is hailed 
i li« :n ■!. Corps of bomb- 



ers are praised as champions of 
freedom and democracy. By this 
glorification of sabotage and in- 
discriminate terror, Kennedy is 
fostering in America's youth 
the type of mentality now on 
display in the Eichmann trial. 
Is this the "New Frontier"? 

Like Eisenhower, Kennedy is 
acting for the economic and fi- 
nancial interests that stand be- 
hind the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. These dealers 
In stocks and bonds bled Cuba 
for six decades, condemning the 
population to poverty, unem- 
ployment, illiteracy and endemic 
disease. They want back their 
lucrative holdings — no ifs, ands 
or buts. Besides that, they fear 
the Cuban example will inspire 
similar revolutions throughout 
Latin America. Their recipe is 
"Crush it in the bud," 

The counterrevolutionary gen- 
erals of the invasion army lie 
when they say they are fighting 
for "democracy" and the "lib- 
eration" of Cuba. Their sole aim 
is to make the island safe once 
again for the dollars of Ameri- 
can investors. 

This is proved by the key 
plank in their call for war 
against the Castro regime issued 
April 8 in Manhattan by Miro 
Cardona, head of the "Cuban 
Revolutionary Council" set up 
for recognition by the U.S. as 
the "government" of Cuba: "We 
emphatically assure those who 
have been unjustly dispossessed 
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that all of their assets will be 
returned ... We shall encourage 
investment in private property, 
both national and foreign, and 
we shall give complete guar- 
antees to private enterprise and 
to private property." 

The Cuban revolutionists have 
followed an opposite course. In 
place of capitalist production 
for profit at the expense of hu- 
man rights, they are building a 
planned economy. 

In Cuba the long-standing 
army of unemployed has been 
greatly reduced and its liquida- 
tion is feasible in a year or two, 
Jim Crow was wiped out along 
with capitalism, its main sup- 
porting institution. Attractive, 
low-cost homes are being built 
by the thousands throughout 
the island in a great national 
effort to provide housing for 
everyone. Rents were slashed in 
half and now every tenant can 
become a home-owner, since 
rent is accepted by the govern- 
ment as installment payments 
on a house or apartment. 

Landless peasants have re- 
ceived their own farms or else 
participate in co-operatives that 
have already made possible an 
impressive rise in national pro- 
ductivity. Illiteracy, which af- 
fected a third of the populatipn 
in 1959, is now close to elimina- 
tion, a two-year achievement no 
other country can match. 

These are some of the gains 
in Cuba which Wall Street re- 



gards as a mortal threat. The 
money-changers are right. Why 
should any people endure the 
domination of big monopolies 
when by kicking them out they 
can win such enormous im- 
provements? 

Wall Street's scheme is to cor- 
rect things by overthrowing the 
government of Cuba the way the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
overthrew the lawfully elected 
government of Guatemala in 
1954. 

What is this mysterious CIA? 
What does it do with its enor- 
mous funds? To whom is it 
accountable? 

All that the American people 
have been permitted to know is 
that the head of this spy agency 
is Allen Dulles and that it car- 
ries on "cloak and dagger 1 ' op- 
erations. Spying, it turns out, 
reaches the level of undeclared 
wars. 

One courageous journalist, 
I. F. Stone, has asked why Allen 
Dulles is not indicted. A con 7 
gressman alive to his respon- 
sibilities to the American people 
would go further and demand 
impeachment of Kennedy. 

Many voices have demanded 
investigation of the CIA — in- 
vestigation of its U-2 spy opera- 
tions, its sinister efforts to get 
us into war in Laos, its recruit- 
ment of Cuban mercenaries, its 
training of saboteurs and ter- 
rorists, its construction of mili- 
tary training camps and secret 
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air bases in other countries, its 
access to the arsenals of the 
navy, the army and the air force 
to outfit an entire expeditionary 
force and keep it supplied in a 
war. 

The American people are en- 
titled to know exactly how this 
agency assembles foreign troops 
on American soil, how it trans- 
fers these mercenaries to other 
countries, how it lands them on 
the beaches of Cuba and sup- 
plies them with the materiel of 
war; and who pays for all this. 
The crimes committed by 
American big business against 
Cuba since 1898 make a somber 
list. Instead of capping these 
crimes with the horrors of in- 
vasion and war, we should in 
simple justice offer the Cuban 
people all the help in our power. 
Let's' resume normal diplo- 
matic and trade relations. Let's 
send delegations to study the 
successes of the Cubans and see 



what we can learn from them. 
Instead of a policy of hatred 
toward Cuba, let's initiate a 
policy of friendship. 

We firmly believe in the right 
of every people to choose what- 
ever kind of government they 
want, free from any foreign 
pressure. We believe that the 
Cubans are entitled to exercise 
this basic democratic right. We 
call for solidarity with them in 
defending it. 

We hope that every American 
who believes in the equality of 
nations will join in picketing 
and demonstrating for this right 
or will indicate to Congress and 
the White House by other means 
how he feels. 

End the aggression against 
Cuba at once! End the economic 
blockade! End the policy of try- 
ing to isolate and crush the 
Cuban Revolution! Hands off 

Cuba! 

April 19, 1961 



Speech at the 
United Nations 

Excerpts from Dr. Paul Roa's Charges 



(The following are excerpts of 
the April 17 United Nations speech 
by Cuban Foreign Minister Raul 
Roa detailing the facts about the 
Washington-sponsored invasion of 
Cuba.) 

I must announce officially , , , 
that the Republic of Cuba was in- 
vaded this morning by a mer- 
cenary force which came from 
Guatemala and Florida and which 
was organized, financed and armed 
by the Government of the United 
States of America . . . 

The Government of the United 
States had closed both eyes and 
ears to the denunciation and the 
proof given by the Revolutionary 
government, while it coldly denied 
the facts, ended the sugar quota, 
declared an economic blockade, 
sent planes and weapons to Cuba, 
distributed millions of dollars to 
the mercenaries, pressured the 
counterrevolutionary groups to 
unify, and compelled them to con- 
stitute a government in exile, 
violating its own laws of neutral- 
ity 

Can the representatives of the 
United States here deny the exist- 



ence of counterrevolutionary 
camps in the Florida peninsula 
under command of Americans, 
with impunity given by United 
States authorities and financed by 
United States dollars? .... 

The Revolutionary Government 
of Cuba knows — and can the 
United States representative deny 
this? — that the CIA is a body 
directed toward subversion against 
Cuba and spends about a half a 
million dollars a month on prep- 
arations for invasion. This has 
been shown in black and white in 
Time, the United States News & 
World Report, in the Baltimore 
Sun, and in the Miami Herald of 
April 14, where it stated that the 
United States is spending $17,000 
a day only to maintain four or five 
main bases in Central America, 
stating that the costs are high be- 
cause the mercenaries are well clad, 
well shod, well fed and well 
equipped. The Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment knows full well — and 
can the representative of the Unit- 
ed States deny it? — that one of 
the main bases of the pirate planes 
is in the hands of and belongs to 
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the Marines, that it is located at 
Opa-Locka, Florida, and that it 
was chosen because it is inactive. 
The United States government 
is so committed to this conspiracy 
that it has stopped all denials. The 
patriotic decision of the Cuban 
people to win or die has provoked 
a great loss of composure in Wash- 
ington .... 

I shall not tax the attention of 
the representatives with a full 
statement of the American weap- 
ons captured in the course of the 
present Administration's existence 
in Washington. This inventory is 
at the disposal of the representa- 
tives themselves if they wish to 
see it. The delegation of Cuba feels 
that it would be well for the rep- 
resentative of the United States 
rather to answer some questions. 
May I be allowed to illustrate 
this series of questions with photo- 
graphic proof that I will hold up 
so that the Committee may see it. 
[At this point Dr. Roa displayed 
photos of U.S. materiel captured 
in Cuba.] The delegation of Cuba, 
I repeat, feels that it would be 
useful if the representative of the 
United States were to reply to 
these questions. 

Is it or is it not true that these 
anti-tank guns, 57 mm. guns, 
manufactured by the ' Firestone 
Corporation, which were dropped 
by planes in Escambray, can be 
only sold through treaties between 
governments? 

Is it .or is it not true that these 
30-calibre carbines, M-l, manufac- 
tured by the IBM Corporation, are 
those used by the Marine infantry 
of the United States as a substi- 
tute for the 45-calibre Thompson 
automatic rifle? 

Is it or is it not true that this 
type of transmitter and receiver, 
with a range of 1,000 miles, is 
specially manufactured for the In- 



telligence Service of the United 
States? 

Is it or is it not true that these 
Browning machine guns, 30-cali- 
bre, manufactured by Colt Patent 
Fire Arms of Hartford, Conn., are 
used in the United States Army at 
present and can be sold elsewhere 
only through treaties between gov- 
ernments? .... 

This is presumably the "big 
stick" mentioned by the first 
Roosevelt? .... 

President Kennedy said that 
there would not be any interven- 
tion in Cuba on the part of Unit- 
ed States Armed Forces and that 
the Government would endeavor 
to see to it that no United States 
citizens participated in any activ- 
ity against Cuba. However, at no 
time did he reply clearly to the 
questions of reporters regarding 
the assistance given to the coun- 
terrevolutionary elements. He was 
evasive and at times almost inco- 
herent in his replies. 

To the direct question of whether 
his Government would respect the 
law of neutrality and the charter 
of the Organization of the Amer- 
ican States, which specifically 
prohibits the supplying of weap- 
ons or any type of assistance to 
any group intending to overthrow 
a foreign Government, President 
Kennedy limited himself to saying 
that there was a Revolutionary 
Committee here that obviously was 
eager to see a change in that coun- 
try and that Mr. Castro had re- 
ceived some support from the 
United States and had received 
assistance in carrying out his own 
revolution . < . * 

I have just been handed a note 
which informs me that the Secre- 
tary of State of this prodigious 
democracy, Mr. Dean Rusk, has 
stated that the United States has 
not interfered in the invasion that 
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Look place in Cuba this morning 
but that the people of the United 
States are with the counterrevolu- 
tionaries. If that is so, for the sec- 
ond time we shall have to bury 
Jefferson and Lincoln. 

With regard to the statement 
that Fidel Castro was supported 
by the Government of the United 
States in overthrowing the Batista 
tyranny, I do not think it deserves 
comment. It is as far from the 
truth as the United States rockets 
are from the moon. Suffice it to 
say that the Cuban revolution was 
never for sale. 

As can be gathered from the 
information and commentaries in 
the American Press, for a week a 
debate has taken place within the 
Government about the attitudes to 
be followed regarding the invasion 
of Cuba and its concealment. The 
statements of President Kennedy 
prove that the White House has 
decided to keep to form and carry 
out the plans of aggression of the 
Pentagon and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. These statements 
became truly significant in the 
dawn of April 15, when pirate air-, 
craft, flown by mercenaries in the 
service of the United States Gov- 
ernment, bombed and strafed the 
capital of Cuba and the cities of 
San Antonio de los Banos and 
Santiago, This episode has been 
surrounded with singular cyni- 
cism. This is not the first time 
that the high regents of the em- 
pire have taken refuge in lies. The 
recent episode of the U-2 shows 
that this is an old story. It was 
an aggression clothed in calumny. 

Official United States propa- 
ganda and officials of the United 
States Government stated that the 
attackers were members of the 
Revolutionary Air Force of Cuba 
who had rebelled against the Gov- 
ernment and, in insubordination, 



had bombed and .strafed llw iiT'in 

mentioned cities before lonv 

Cuba. 

An abominable story has lirni 
concocted about the events that 
took place, in order to hide the 
true responsibility of the Govern- 
ment in Washington. The names 
of the criminals have been con- 
cealed. The aircraft which landed 
in Miami and Key West were not 
identified. The newspapers on 
April 16, as with one voice, pub- 
lished the statement of the State 
Department to the effect that, if 
the aircraft belonged to the Cas- 
tro forces, they would be returned. 

The Press Secretary of the 
White House stated that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States still 
does not know whether these mili- 
tary planes that landed in Miami 
are to be handed back. The rep- 
resentative of the United States 
announced to the Political Com- 
mittee at the meeting of April 15 
that the necessary orders had been 
given to confiscate the Cuban 
planes that landed in Florida, and 
would not be allowed to take off 
to return to Cuba, 

To all these declarations the 
delegation of Cuba must reply 
with this statement made yester- 
day by Prime Minister Fidel Cas- 
tro before the graves of the vic- 
tims — a statement that was made 
to thousands of Cubans. "I can see 
that President Kennedy must have 
some atom of shame, and that if 
this be the case, the Revolution- 
ary Government of Cuba before 
the world challenges ^iim to pre- 
sent to the United Nations the 
pilots and planes that he said left 
Cuban territory." 

The machinery of military inva- 
sion is already rolling. This morn- 
ing the mercenary forces of the 
Government of the United States, 
coming from Florida and Guatc- 
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